THE   CRUSADE   OF   THE   SNOWS
stood between them and safety. At one moment the
Emperor had thoughts of pushing on to St. Petersburg;
next he attempted to negotiate with the Tsar. But a
blind confidence in his destiny still persisted, though
regiments were losing form, few men carried arms, a
respect for rank was no longer observed, while a -warning
was to be seen in the flights of carrion crows shadowing
the wreckage.
At the end of September Ney was ordered to move
his corps to the Vladimir suburb, a spot on the north-
east of Moscow undamaged by the recent burning. A
number of stragglers and wounded had come in, bringing
his command to a total of 10,000, with the usual scarcity
of horses resulting from lack of forage.
It was no victorious entry, riding at the head of his
compact cold moustaches' (such as he had made through
hxrw many European cities I), that march between the
smoke-blackened shells which represented their hold
upon the Russias. Here and there a few figures, derelict
inhabitants, raked among the ruins for food. Ney
collected a band of these and made them over to one of
the French stations, where he was told (such was the
precariousness of life amid the "wreckage) that it would
have been less trouble to shoot them.
October came in with a promise of bleak winter. On
the 13th, a Tuesday, a powder of snowflakes filled the
air for a few minutes, no more, but it was ominous as the
first fall they had encountered that season. This was
counteracted, how^ever, by a general improvement in the
spirit of the French. It was hoped that Napoleon's
advances to the Tsar would end in peace, and in order to
encourage the impression a series of reviews were held
in the courtyard of the Kremlin.
The Imperial Guard could safely be reckoned on to
present the finest appearance, for everywhere, even in
the wilderness of Moscow, the first picking of each rag,
garbage, and shelter went to the Bearskins. But Ney's
corps determined to parade as a good second, and well